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DR. S. S. WESLEY AND CATHEDRAL 
REFORM. 


Tue other day, when reading a Gloucester paper, 
I came upon some reference to new statutes for the 
government of the Cathedral. I was thus reminded 
of communications which passed between Dr. S. S. 
Wesley and myself ten years ago, upon the very 
same subject. Thinking the matter over, I con- 
cluded that the story of our temporary association 
was worth telling, if only by way of contributing 
to public knowledge of a remarkable man. 

I had only a slight acquaintance with Dr. Wesley 
prior to the holding of a Gloucester Festival early 
in the ‘‘ seventies ’—the precise year cannot now 
be determined, and matters little. On that occasion 
my lamented friend, the late J. W. Davison, and 
myself, were in no hurry to go townwards after our 
week’s labour. I ought to add that we never did 
hasten home under those circumstances. We both 
loved to linger for a day or two in the provincial 
cities, where Davison saw an immense provocation 
tohis humour in the bucolics attending Saturday 
market. He would bestow upon typical persons 
that caught his eye some quaint name out of his 
copious vocabulary and exercise upon them the 


_ lively fancy which created Mr. Ap Mutton and his 


followers, to his own great enjoyment and my 
infinite amusement. On the occasion now referred 
to, we had exhausted Gleucester streets and were 
casting about for some evening occupation, when 
to Davison came a happy thought: “ Let us go and 
see the Doctor.” That was all very well, I 
reflected, but would the Doctor see us? We 
could but test the point, and in a few minutes 
we were at the door of the organist’s house. 
Yes, the Doctor would see us. Like ourselves, 
he had got his week’s work well over, and felt 
in genial mood, even towards musical critics— 
an order of beings not, I think, quite the first 
in his good graces. On entering his room we 
found Dr. Wesley taking slippered ease in a 
big chair. He gave us a cordial reception, 
and was so “hey, fellow, well met,” that I ven- 
tured to prefer a request, all the boldness of which 
I could not then, with my limited knowledge of the 
man, fully appreciate. I asked him, in short, to 
take us into the Cathedral, by that time locked up 
for the night, and give usa short organ recital. The 
Doctor did not snap my head off—which I wonder 
at now—but he found half a score of reasons 
for refusing consent. He had not played for a 
long time ; he could not play if he tried ; the Cathe- 
dral was shut; he did not know where to find a 





blower; and the instrument was in a a 
state of dilapidation. I did not allow even such 
formidable objections to close my mouth, especially 
as Davison joined his entreaties to mine. This was 
very kind and unselfish on the part of my friend. 
He saw my real anxiety to hear the Doctor play, 
and suppressed his own indifference or, rather, 
aversion to an instrument which I have often heard 
him declare to be no instrument at all. Little by 
little Dr. Wesley yielded to our persistent assaults ; 
finally giving an assent which, if not cheerful, was 
far from ungracious. Cathedral keys were soon 
obtained; a blower found; the famous organist put 
on his boots, and in a moment or two four persons 
might have been seen entering the sacred edifice by 
the cloister door. 

On no account would Dr. Wesley permit 
Davison and myself to ascend the organ gallery 
with him. As to that he was firm and peremptory. 
We marvelled, of course, and had no thought of 
looking to see whether a mischievous twinkle 
lurked in the corner of his eye. Our place was the 
altar rails, and there we sat as evening shadows 
began to fall within the beautiful edifice. Presently, 
after much noise of stops worked out and in, the 
organ spoke in a prelude of Bach. It soon ap- 
peared that the Doctor was not happy. He got 
through the prelude, and began the fugue with, 
as I thought, growing impatience and irritation. 
Suddenly, he stopped, calling out, “I told you I 
couldn’t.” Davison and I exchanged looks of 
disappointment—premature ones, for the organ 
found its voice again in a soft and gentle strain 
which neither of us recognised. Happily it was an 
improvisation. Halting and aimless awhile, it soon 
took shape, and for some twenty minutes the 
Doctor poured forth his soul with surpassing effect, 
giving his auditors feelings of delight and admira- 
tion which will never be effaced from my memory. 
At last, the growing thoughts reached a climax, 
and the organ, as though fatigued, once more 
murmured the gentle strain. Then it became 
silent altogether. We waited, but all remained 
still in the gallery. We waited longer, and yet all 
was still. We called ‘Doctor!’ and only echo 
replied from the darkening nave. At last, impatient, 
we went to see; finding the grinning blower with 
the Cathedral key in his hand. He could tell us 
that the Doctor had quietly slipped away home, 
some minutes before, leaving him to lock the doors 
after us when we chose to follow. On re-entering 
the organist’s house, we found Wesley again in 
slippers and the easy chair; also in a condition of 
persistent chuckle. To the subsequent encounter 
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between him and the amused Davison, no justice 
can be done here. 

From the time of the incident just narrated my 
acquaintance with Dr. Wesley slowly ripened, and 
I had opportunity, on one or two occasions, of 
learning the very emphatic opinions he entertained 
regarding Cathedral reform. In 1875, I became 
editor of a new musical journal, Concordia, the 
proprietors of which desired to publish weekly lists 
of the Services and Anthems used in Cathedrals. 
In furtherance of this idea, a circular letter was 
printed and sent, in my name, to each Cathedral 
organist. Dr. Wesley’s characteristic reply is now 
before me, and I transcribe it : 

April 8, 1875. 

Dear Sir,—I was told that a Duke would rather lose a 
hand than not answer a letter. Even I feel that I cannot 
refrain from making replies. 

But, I confess, I had rather not answer your letter 
(printed) because I don’t feel I ought to trouble you with 
opinions counter to your own. 

I am opposed to the publication of the lists you ask for. 
They are made out by young clerical precentors. The 
music in question is chiefly bad trash, and there is no 
professional knowledge amongst the parties concerned. 
The selections inflict a martyrdom on true artists. 

I don’t think any respectable paper would insert them 
without exposing their error, and the system which brings 
them in existence. 

I am sorry to write thus, but I feel I must reply. True, 
you don’t always acknowledge letters, but critics have a 
privilege this way. They must be inundated with pro- 
fessor’s obtrusions. Do let me say that I am very, very 
sorry you are going to patronise precentors by accepting 
their vile (I do say) lists of music which are chiefly an 
affront to everything traditionally good. If you will have 
the lists, I will tell a pupil to send them you. “ For this 
amongst the rest am I ordained.” 


Very truly yours, 
S. S. WESLEY. 


I would have the lists, and seme blank forms, 
with a place for the organist’s signature, or that 
of his deputy, were sent to Gloucester to be filled 
up and returned from time to time. This step 
brought me another letter from Dr. Wesley :— 


Gloucester, April 26. 


My dear Sir,—I return the card myself and to you, as 
I must observe that I do not allow my deputy to sign 
papers intended for publicity on cathedral business. We 
really are not justified in so doing, and, in a cathedral, a 
man must move as cautiously as is possible. 

About myself signing, I have already written to you. I 
must repeat, briefly, that I think a good musical paper 
would not descend to put its stamp and seal to that which 
is so intrinsically wrong;and so indicative of a most abject 
state of things as regards the most vital interests of a 
Church Musician. Such a man may be even more 
deserving than a Dean, but who yet has but a Lazarus 
position. 

See in to-day’s Times what the Painters get for their 
works. I hope my Anthems are as good in quality as some 
of the things which bring 4,000 guineas; and a Cathedral 
does neither give me sixpence, nor even comprehend the 
quality—and scarcely anybody else it may be said. 





You are dealing with this subject—pardon me—as 
though it were a child’s plaything. 

But the lists will be sent you punctually, by one of my 
deputies, only I beg you not to ask for our names. 


Yours very truly, 
S. S. WESLEy. 


I have quoted the foregoing letters not, of course, 
for the sake of the very small and extinct matter to 
which they directly refer, but because they throw 
light upon the reasons for the writer’s dissatisfac- 
tion with Cathedral government, in so far as his 
own position was concerned. 

Dr. Wesley was not satisfied merely to complain 
of the supremacy of Precentors and the “ Lazarus 
position” of organists. Far from that, indeed, since 
he elaborated a plan of Cathedral reform on his 
account and confided it to me under the circum. 
stances following. 

In the course of the year already mentioned (1875), 
I received a letter from the Doctor informing me 
of his purpose to visit London, and asking me to 
dine with him at an hotel near Paddington Station, 
where we could discuss important business. I 
accepted the invitation, and found Wesley very 
much pré-occupied, but sufficiently desirous that I 
should derive all possible enjoyment from an excel- 
lent meal. When the cloth had been removed, we 
proceeded to the “important business,” and I then 
learned that the Gloucester organist wanted me to 
co-operate with him in starting a movement radical 
enough to be called revolution rather than reform 
in the government of cathedrals. His plan, as I 
remember it, was this:—To sweep away Deans, 
Prebendaries, Canons and Precentors, and thus 
clear the ground for a better order of things; to 
appoint for each cathedral a small staff of working 
clergy, whose duty should be to read prayers at the 
daily services—‘ Plenty of good men can be got 
for £300 a year each,” said the Doctor—to esta- 
blish a kind of College of Preachers in London, 
that institution to supply the cathedral pulpits with 
qualified orators who would serve for a month in 
each place; to pay all cathedral revenues into a 
central fund, the resources of which should be 
drawn upon for proper sustenance of edifices, pay- 
ment of officials, &c. ; lastly, to make the cathedral 
organist absolute director of the music, with a 
salary proportioned to his standing in the profes- 
sion. Wesley expounded the details of this drastic 
measure with much minuteness, and then went on 
to his idea of the way in which agitation should be 
started. I was to act as literary and journalistic 
“chief of staff,” writing the preliminary pamphlet 
for cireulation among members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and generally working the press in the 
interest of the new movement, while the Doctor 
brought his personal influence to bear in all quarters 
which seemed to promise help. To all this I listened 
attentively, but—need it be said ?—without a serious 
thought of embarking in such an unprofitable and 
impossible enterprise. The whole matter and its 
propounder so interested me, however, that I stopped 
short at urging.certain objections. I pointed out to 
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my host that, according to the plan laid down, I 
should have most of the work to do without the 
prospect of a musical dictatorship and a salary 
proportioned to my standing. I said, moreover, 
that my hands were full of more remunerative 
business than providing pamphlets for the waste 
paper baskets of M.P.’s. To nothing that I 
advanced would Wesley pay serious heed. I was 
told to think over the subject; ascertain the enor- 
mity of the wrongs proposed to be set right, and 
thus kindle within myself the requisite enthusiasm. 
So we parted. 

For some time the Doctor continued his efforts to 
enlist me on his side. In one letter he said :— 

“T think little is wanting to begin but a motive 
for writing. I should hope the desire to make 
better use of so large a sum of money may serve, 
especially as the money supports offices which are 
absolutely obstructive to musical interests. Were 
the thing mooted at once I should be looking for 
good results even in the present Parliament. I 
know several persons there who will encourage all 
efforts in this direction, and, although Noncon- 
formists don’t attack the Church, they will be sure 
to vote for an alteration of the kind in prospect.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that nothing came 
of Wesley’s pleading, as far as I was concerned. I 
remained blind to the advantages of Cathedral 
reform, and, at last, the Doctor gave me up as 
impracticable. Only a short time passed before 
the gifted composer of The Wilderness departed to a 
world where, I hope, there are many Deans and 
Precentors; where also he again occupied a 
“Lazarus position ” and found reason therewith to 
be supremely content. 

JosEPH BENNETT. 





A TENOR OF ALL WORK. 


I once found myself at Milan in a condition of 
pecuniary embarrassment, which, if in the end it 
caused me no very serious trouble, brought me for 
atime into very trying companionship. 

I had resolved to seek temporary aid at the hands 
of a rich and speculative man of business, who com- 
bined the occupations of manager, music publisher, 
concert agent, and money lender. He did not, it is 
true, profess to lend money. He merely made ad- 
vances to oblige customers and friends, and charged 
scarcely anything in the way ofinterest. A singer with 
a good scrittiara—a composer with an opera which 
was tolerably sure some day or other to be produced 
—could always count on obtaining assistance from 
this amiable and enterprising man. He never 
charged more than five per cent.—the law did not 
allow him to exceed that rate. But as he was 
always short of ready money, he gave in his accom- 
modation transactions so much in cash and so much 
in articles of marketable value. ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart,” declares Solomon Levi in his 
proverbs, as collected and published by Augustus 
Mayhew ; “ The fool hath said in his heart, ‘I will 
take half wine,’”’ and such was, in effect, too often 
the fate of those who, dealing with Signor Riccoboni, 





had to accept his terms. Riccoboni’'s favourite 
equivalents for cash were, however, pictures, statues, 
or artistic curiosities. 

The artistic curiosity which he forced upon me 
was more curiousthan artistic. It wasa full-voiced 
tenor of the robust species, and declared, moreover, 
by Signor Riccoboni, to be worth his weight in gold. 
The agent’s language was, of course, figurative, for 
if Signor Giacomo Boppi, the artist in question, 
could have fetched in the money market something 
over three pounds an ounce, Signor Riccoboni, 
who had got the poor man entirely into his power, 
would certainly have sold him, and, estimating his 
weight at say fifteen stone, would have realised 
about eight thousand pounds by the transaction. I 
had the services of this precious being made over 
to me fora month, and the transfer was held (by 
the agent) to be of the value of twenty pounds. 

I gave a bill, that is to say, for a hundred 
pounds, at one month, and received in exchange 
£79 11s. 8d. in cash, and the services for a 
period of thirty days of a primo tenore robusto. 
Signor Riccoboni had charged precisely eight 
shillings and fourpence for interest which, as 
an arithmetician will at once perceive, was at 
the rate of no more than five per cent. per 
annum. I received the money in the form of a 
cheque, and putting it in my pocket, requested 
Signor Riccoboni to apprize me from week to week 
of my tenor’s performances, and to forward me 
whatever they produced in the way of fees, This, 
however, was not, as the agent very earnestly 
assured me, his way of doing business. It was for 
me, he said, to ‘‘work” the tenor; for me to find 
him engagements ; and for me to pocket the large 
sums which opera-managers and concert-givers 
would gladly pay for the privilege of presenting 
him to the public. On his off days I could utilise 
his talents in any way I thought fit, as by making 
him sing for my own private gratification any songs 
that I might have composed and which I should 
like to hear executed by an artist, di primo cartello. 

My first impulse, that “ premier movement” 
against which Talleyrand, with doubtful wisdom, 
cautions us, was to decline to have anything to do 
with the genius thus unexpectedly placed at my 
disposal. He might, indeed, prove such a genius 
as those terrible ones that figure in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” He would, I felt sure, prove an incubus 
to me;-and I resolved not even to approach him. 
I proposed to let Signor Riccoboni have him back 
on his own terms. His services had in our transac- 
tions been valued at twenty pounds. I offered to 
return him to his former proprietor for fifteen 
pounds, for ten, for five, for anything he liked to 
give; and finally for nothing at all. 

But the agent piqued himself on his precision in 
matters of business; and having once concluded a 
bargain he made a point, he said, of sticking to it. 
He had ceded Boppi over to me for a month as 
representing the value of twenty pounds; and he 
was worth nothing less. When, however, I faintly 
suggested that he miight be taken back at the 
valuation on which he had been delivered to me 
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the proposition was rejected with an _ expres- 
sion of something like offended dignity; and I 
was reminded that, when a contract had once 
been made, its terms ought to be scrupulously 
adhered to. 

The case then was simply this. I had a tenoron 
my hands who possessed the power of earning 
money and whose earnings for an entire month I 
was entitled to receive. Singers are often passed 
from one manager to another as Boppi in the way 
of business had been passed to me; and in many 
cases such transfers are largely paid for. Itseemed 
a pity to abandon Boppi without a trial. He was 
not a gift horse whose mouth was closed to me. 
The treasures of that mouth had indeed been placed 
formally at my disposal, and on reflection it seemed 
ridiculous to put the man aside without seeing what 
he was worth. It was just possible that he might 
be a Mario not yet fully appreciated, a ‘‘ Prophet” 
who had no honour in his own country but who 
would all the same be capable of playing with great 
success the part of John of Leyden at our Royal 
Italian Opera. I soon persuaded myself that it 
would be not only foolish but cowardly to give him up 
without even testing his abilities. Riccobonihad not 
given me his address. But I felt sure that I should 
be able to find him in that strange vocalists’ fair 
where singers walk to and fro carrying with them 
music which they are often unable to read and 
‘favourable notices’’ which they have generally 
paid for as advertisements. 

A London manager was reported to have arrived 
the night before, and the frequenters of the galleries 
would certainly be on the alert for him. His place 
of abode was not generally known; and at the hotel 
where he had really put up he had caused himself 
to be denied and even disavowed to all visitors. 
Had the secret of his temporary resting place been 
divulged he would have been waked up in the early 
morning by tenors, baritones and basses, perhaps 
even by prime donne determined ,to be the fitst to 
secure his valuable attention. All the talk was on 
the subject of the London impresario, the descrip- 
tion of singers he was in want of, the chances of his 
having already this one or that one in view, and so 
on. Side by side with the hum of speaking voices, 
there was maintained a perfect uproar of singing. 
Tenors were shrieking high passages and basses 
growling low ones. Vocalists in search of engage- 
ments seemed at times to be addressing one another 
on business matters in the language of song. But 
if many spoke few listened. 

“ Called twelve times before the curtainas Urbano 
and seventeen as Maffeo Orsini,” exclaimed an 
agreeable-looking, but rather pert young woman, 
whose line of characters proclaimed her to be a 
contralto. In vain I protested that I was not an 
impresario (‘‘ They always say that,” was the in- 
credulous reply): that I was not an agent, that I 
was not even secretary to an agent. I was implored 
all the same to read the newspaper notices that were 
thrust beneath my eyes, to inspect the contracts 
that had been signed by previous managers (in which 
I well knew that fictitious sums were deliberately 





inserted as part of a bargain), and, finally, to hear 
for myself. 

If I had given the least sign of willingness to listen, 
the vocalists assembled in this operatic Noah’s Ark 
would, each after his own kind, have sung to me 
then and there. At last, to save myself from the 
crowd of ‘artists’ who were besieging me on all 
sides, I explained the true object of my visit to the 
galleries, and asked if, among the vocalists present, 
there happened to be a*tenor named Boppi. 

“Ts it ‘the Boppi’ that the gentleman wants ?” 
exclaimed several voices all at once. The eyes of 
the speakers seemed to sparkle as they asked this 
question; which was followed by a general laugh, 
‘The signor impresario has come all the way from 
London to engage him,” added one of the group. 

‘“‘ No, I didn’t come here to engage him,” I said; 
“but I have business with him, and should like to see 
him.” He wascalled for by name, and soon appeared, 

Boppi had kept apart from the mass of applicants 
who had been pressing around me, apparently caring 
but little whether he obtained an engagement or 
not. He in any case received very coolly the assur- 
ances offered to him, in a slightly jocular tone, that 
I was the great London impresario who had tra- 
velled express from England with no other object 
than to secure his services as first tenor. Boppi 
did not swallow the chaff wholesale. But he pro- 
bably thought I had an engagement of some kind to 
offer him, and asked me in a very deferential, not 
to say obsequious, manner in what way he could be 
of service to me. I told him that I had a com. 
munication to make to him on the part of Signor 
Riccoboni, and that if he would be kind enough to 
walk with me a little way towards my lodgings I 
would give him full particulars on the subject. 

“That pig, Riccoboni!” exclaimed the primo 
tenore, ‘what new swinery has he been commiting?” 
Boppi was himself a fat, oily man of the aspect one 
associates not perhaps so much with the pig as with 
the pork butcher. 

I endeavoured to calm his indignation by assuring 
him that Signor Riccoboni had committed no act of 
hoggishness towards him, and that he had simply 
transferred to me the right of utilising his services. 
Signor Boppi now took off his hat, and, saluting me 
with an air of great gravity, said that he was only 
too happy to find himself at my disposal, and that 
he was anxious to know at the earliest moment what 
were my commands. 

I began by asking him to lunch, an invitation which 
it is perhaps superfluous to add he at once accepted. 

My landlady had prepared for me a frugal repast, 
consisting simply of a cutlet, some vegetables, anda 
plate of strawberries ; but this, though amply sufficient 
for my own wants, was not nearly enough for myself 
and an invited guest. The cook, however, had gone 
out, and neither the Signora nor myself possessed 
any kitchen talents. 

Seeing the state of the case, Giacomo asked the 
landlady, in their common tongue, what provisions 
she had in the house, and, after receiving a reply; 
turned to me and inquired whether he might have 
the honour of cooking for me a few cutlets, making 
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an omelet and dressing a salad. I was only too 
glad to avail myself of Boppi’s services, and, going 
to the kitchen and taking his coat off, he set to work 
at once. The cutlets were nicely browned, and the 
omelet was beautifully light. But the salad was to 
me uneatable, from being flavoured not with the 
permissible ‘ suspicion ” of garlic, but with a down- 
right irrefragable accusation thereof. 

I complimented Boppi on the skill with which he 
had prepared the meal, when he assured me with 
a satisfied air and in execrable French, that he 
possessed in something like perfection this and a 
few other “ talents de société.” 

When we had finished lunch, Boppi returned to 
the kitchen and made the coffee, though this my 
landlady would have been able to do herself. 
Boppi’s coffee was, however, exceptionally good, 
and I observed that he placed the cups on the table 
and poured out the fragrant, stimulating infusion 
with the manner of one accustomed to such things. 

The coffee disposed of, I began to ask myself 
whether I should invite my guest to sing. 

One never knows, in entertaining an artist, 
whether to go through this form or not. There 
are some who, if not requested te display their 
talents, take offence ; while others fancy, when they 
are begged to sing or play, that their society has 
been sought for with no other object but that of 
extracting from them gratuitous performances. 

It seemed to me, however, that considering our 
relations, Boppi was not a man with whom I need 
stand on ceremony, and I accordingly told him 
how pleased I should be if he would favour me by 
singing something. He assured me that he would 
do so with the greatest readiness, but that to sing 
sur la digestion was not healthy, and that after so 
excellent a repast he could not do himself justice. 
Besides, he had been drinking liqueurs (he had 
taken after his coffee five glasses of green Chartreuse) 
and I, perhaps, should find him rather hoarse. 

Not caring much whether he sang or not I did 
not press him. But no sooner did he notice my 
indifference on the subject than he himself volun- 
teered to sing; and nothing would satisfy him but 
that I should go to the piano and accompany him. 
His great piece was, he said, Manrico’s air in the 
third act of I/ Trovatore. He began by whispering 
the notes of the slow movement in the most ultra- 
sentimental fashion, rising when he reached the 
higher notes to a pitch of tenderness which if 
very emphatic was also slightly ridiculous. I 
tried not to laugh and succeeded in restraining 
myself within the limits of a smile which I took 
care he should not see. When, however, we 
came to the allegro it mattered nothing whether 
I smiled or not; and if I had laughed outright the 
impassioned vocalist, so absorbed was he in his 
performance, would scarcely have noticed it. He 
rang out the high notes in such style that the 
window panes rattled, dwelling now and thén ona 
particular note, when he had got to one that 
pleased him, in such a manner that all rhythmical 
balance was destroyed. 

He was indeed a voice, and nothing more. He 





possessed neither intelligence, nor feeling, nor 
knowledge of his art. But he could shout; and to 
do him justice he shouted for the most part in tune. 
I had thought of asking him to sing a few little 
compositions of my own. But I did not want to 
hear them murdered, and I found, moreover, that the 
loud-voiced Giacomo could not read a note of music, 
He did really possess the power of sustaining high 
notes in a loud voice for a lengthened period. But 
what he chiefly prided himself on was delicacy of ex- 
pression, and what he called light and shade. This 
was the name he gaveto his detestable habit of sing- 
ing alternately in the lowest and the loudest voice. 

Why, however, should I trouble myself to describe 
and analyse the singing of this man, whose figure, 
and whose frequent reference to things piggish, 
made me, at first sight, compare him to a pork 
butcher, but who might more fitly be described as 
presenting the mixed appearance of a coster- 
monger and a brigand. His skill in preparing 
breaded cutlets and omelets, aux fines herbes, sug- 
gested that he must have been a cook; while his 
smattering of French, varied now and then by a 
little broken English, made me fancy that he might 
at some time have followed the profession of courier. 
However, I had him on my hands, and the question 
was what I should do with him. 

I asked him where he had sung. He had ap- 
peared, he said, at LaScalain Lucia di Lammermoor. 

He wished me to think that he had played the 
part of Edgardo; but on putting the question to 
him point-blank I found that he had only been 
called upon to deliver the few bars of solo entrusted 
to the insignificant Arturo. He had sung the 
music, he said, as well as it could be sung; but the 
audience at La Scala consisted of pigs, and he had 
not cared to come before them a second time. It 
was notorious, he said, that Italian audiences con- 
sisted generally of pigs. At the small theatres, he 
continued, people hissed him because he was known 
to have been a member of the La Scala company, 
and was therefore regarded with feelings of envy ; 
while at La Scala his brother artists affected to 
look down upon him because he had sung at little 
suburban opera houses. 

Where, I asked him, did he expect to get another 
engagement? He entertained no hope of getting 
an engagement anywhere in Italy. But he knew 
that a field was open to him in England; and if I 
would only take him to London his success with the 
English public, which had appreciated Mario and 
Giuglini, was, he thought, beyond doubt. 

H. SUTHERLAND EpwarpDs. 
(To be continued.) 








FRANZ ABT. 
Or the triumvirate of popular German composers 


-Gumbert, Kticken and Abt, there is now only one 


representative left. Three years ago, at the begin- 
ning of the month of April, Kticken died, and on 
the last day of March, of this year, Franz Abt passed 
over to the great majority, in his 66th year, in 
Wiesbaden, where he had taken up his abode since 
1882, at the time of his being pensioned by the 
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Duke of Brunswick. His style of composition, 
more especially the kind of song with which he 
established what may be justly termed his world- 
wide reputation, is as well known as the fact that 
he never endeavourad to attain to high art and that 
his talents, although of a popular kind, never per- 
mitted him to do more than produce catching 
melodies, which were spiced with a strong flavour 
of sentimentality. The history of art, upon the 
pages of which volume only leading personages and 
extraordinary productions are noticed, will pro- 
bably have little information to hand down to 
posterity concerning the deceased artist; but 
during his life-time he enjoyed a popularity which 
can only be ascribed to his power of moving the 
hearts of the masses. That his death will not be 
mourned in Germany alone but in England, America 
and France, where he had for years enjoyed more 
renown than even in his own fatherland, is not 
only probable but easily explicable, from the popular 
character of his productions. The private life of 
the composer was not devoid of many a dark and 
mournful episode. His father, who was a very 
musical man and the clergyman at Eilenburg in 
Prussian Saxony—where the composer was born 
22nd December, 1819—died just at the time when 
his son, whom he had placed at the school of St. 
Thomas in Leipzig for the purpose of studying 
theology, most needed the advice, guidance and 
control of a parent, and when, in after years, 
Franz Abt himself, who had long suffered from a 
painful disease of the heart, saw his only, talented 
and hopeful son decline and fall a victim to the 
same terrible complaint, the bereaved father hardly 
knew whither to turn for consolation in his hour of 
trial. These terrible afflictions were in part com- 
pensated for by a series of splendid successes on 
his part and the award of numerous distinctions by 
various German and foreign patrons. At the early 
age of 22 years, Abt was the musical director of the 
theatre conducted by Mdme. Charlotte Birch- 
Pfeiffer in Zurich, and it was during this period 
that he composed his world-famous song of “* When 
the Swallows homeward fly,” which became so 
extremely popular as to cause musical publishers, 
from all parts of the world, to beg of him to sell 
them the copyright of his songs, offering to pay him 
sums of money which up to that time, in Germany 
at least, had been utterly unheard of. This was 
probably one of the causes of his fertile productive- 
ness, and may also have conduced to his maintaining 
so strictly the one line of composition which he had 
originally taken up and which he faithfully adhered 
to, to the very last. Still, Abt nof only produced 
songs for solo voices, but cultivated also the part- 
song for male voices, and it is in this latter direction 
chiefly that he became so great a favourite with 
Choral Societies both home and foreign. Since the 
year 1852—when he entered the service of the Duke 
of Brunswick as second musical director of the 
Court Theatre, to which post he was permanently 
appointed in 1855—during a period of 30 years he 
received no less than 300 honorary awards from 
various Choral Societies in almost every country of 





the world. Wherever he personally appeared—as 
was the case in Russia, France and America—for 
the purpose of directing the performance of one of 
his own compositions, he received the most enthu. 
siastic ovations; still this did not render him 
conceited, he continued the same unpretentious 
and amiable personage that he had always been 
and punctiliously avoided overstepping, on any 
occasion, the boundary line, which he knew as well 
as any of his critics, separated his talents from 
genius. He was a very favourite director of the 
orchestra and of various Choral Societies; whilst 
his death has left a widow to mourn the loss of him, 
whom, as her betrothed, she had the delight of seeing 
conduct the first performance of the Swallow song. 








So far the Carl Rosa season at Drury Lane has 
been attended with a success nowise inferior to that 
which marked the same period of last year’s memor- 
able campaign. The round of familiar operas begun 
at Easter soon found welcome variation in the pro- 
duction, on April 16, of Mr. Goring Thomas’s new 
opera, Nadeshda. Then was achieved a triumph as 
veritable as it was complete. It is not to be denied 
that a great deal was anticipated from the composer 
of Esmeralda. A young musician who exhibits such 
excellent qualities in a first attempt may be expected 
to utilise them to greater advantage in his second, 
especially if he be fortunate enough to come across 
a libretto that arouses his enthusiasm and gives 
ample scope forthe exercise of gifts which experience 
has served to enhance. This is precisely what 
Nadeshda reveals—on one hand an operatic story, 
fresh, romantic, interesting ; on the other, a setting 
characterised by all the melodic charm and refined 
grace of Esmeralda, together with an undoubted 
increase of dramatic vigour and power of appro- 
priate utterance. Mr. Thomas’s method is still 
that of the school in which he was nurtured. Alike 
in lyrical expression and orchestration, his style is 
redolent of the French, tempered only by the 
touches of “local colour” with which he has skil- 
fully illustrated certain features and incidents in his 
Russian subject. But, despite an occasional sense 
of monotonous effect, especially in the two last acts, 
Mr. Thomas’s score is replete with interest and 
attractiveness, with beauties which each musical 
hearing will render more perceptible to the culti- 
vated listener. 


Notuine in Nadeshda is more delightful than the 
entirely novel character of the scene and the people 
with whom its story deals. Mr. Julian Sturgis car- 
ries us at a bound into the very heart of Russian 
domestic life—at any rate, as it existed a century and 
a quarter ago—and shows us the reverse of the pic- 
ture that has hithertc been generally drawn of that 
life, in opera, drama, and elsewhere. We find serfs 
who do much rejoicmg and little groaning; intelli- 
gent serfs who get holidays and dress in pretty 
summer costumes. We find, moreover, a Musco- 
vite prince who gives these happy beings wine 
instead of the knout, and who does not even object to 
marry from among their number a beautiful orphan 
with a propensity for dreaming beside a stream 
that apparently flows all the year round. But, 
side by side, with Voldemar, Nadeshda, and the 
serfs, we have in Ivan, Ostap, and the Princess 
Natalia three — of a more ordinary Rus- 
sian type; and these serve to give the necessary 
air of reality to an otherwise ideal picture, whilst 
creating a series of sharp contrasts that have 
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enabled the musician to bring admirably into play 
his powers of characterisation. Apart from its 
unwonted surroundings, there is, in the story of 
Nadeshda, plenty of strong human interest and a 
sufficiency of effective dramatic situations. The 
text is, on the whole, poetic in sentiment, and, if 
not marked by a perfectly polished style, it can 
claim to be well fitted for musical expression. 


A DESCRIPTION in detail of Mr. Thomas’s score 
would occupy far more space than can here be de- 
voted to the purpose. Enough if we point out a 
few of its salient features. As already indicated, 
Mr. Thomas has adopted no new method of treat- 
ment; he uses representative themes with dis- 
crimination, and does not disdain to write airs, 
duets, concerted pieces and ensembles whenever 
opportunity occurs ; he has assigned to the orchestra 
a position of high importance throughout, but never 
to such a degree of prominence that the voices are 
reduced to the fulfilment of a subservient task. The 
opening prelude owes its principal charm to the 
melody of Nadeshda’s song of home-coming—a 
theme as expressive as it is full of simple dignity. 
Ostap’s air, ‘Go, put your hand in new-lit fire,” is 
bold and rugged, while its clearly-marked rhythm is 
in strong contrast to Nadeshda’s first air, ‘‘ Dear 
river,” the beauty of which lies in a number of de- 
tached, dreamy phrases, rather than in symmetrical 
form or rhythmical grace. ‘Local colour” enters 
largely into the music of the second act; indeed, 
its striking ballet and choruses, its one fine en- 
semble, its airs for Voldemar and Ivan, and its 
impressive dramatic ending constitute this the best 
act in the opera. Some will incline to award 
the palm to the third, because of its splendid 
love duet; but that elaborate piece occupies only 
half theract, and in the rest of the scene, from the 
entry of the Princess, the music does not rise to the 
same high level. In the last Act, the more note- 
worthy numbers are an animated and tuneful 
chorus, and a duet between Nadeshda and the 
Princess. Tosum up, Nadeshda is a work of un- 
questionable artistic excellence, besides possess- 
ing the qualities that are likely to procure for 
it a popular success, to which result the recep- 
tion of the opera on its first representations 
has distinctly pointed. The performance also, has 
won deserved commendation on all hands. 
Madame Valleria realises to perfection the dreamy 
heroine, while impersonations hardly less satisfying 
are the Voldemar of Mr. Barton McGuckin, the 
Ivan of Mr. Leslie Crotty, and the Princess of 
Miss Josephine Yorke. Unstinted praise may be 
accorded to the chorus, the orchestra, the ballet, 
and all concerned in the picturesque mise en scéne 
provided by Mr. Augustus Harris. Under such 
conditions, the triumphs gained by Mr. Randegger, 
Mr. Carl Rosa, and Mr. Goring Thomas may be left 
to speak for themselves. 


TueE interest that attached to the third Phil- 
harmonic Concert found its principal source in the 
brilliant executive achievements of Herr Joachim 
and Signor Bottesini A warm welcome was 
accorded to Mr. Thomas Wingham’s new orchestral 
serenade, which melodious and daintily-scored 
work merits frequent hearing. Still, the honours of 
the occasion were easily borne off by the two great 
virtuosi, whose names, by-the-bye, may not often 
again be seen in the same programme three times 
in a season, as has happened this year. An 
interest of a different—and we may, perhaps, say 
amore enduring—kind was aroused by the fourth 
Concert, on April 22, when Herr Antonin Dvorak’s 





new symphony, written expressly for the Philhar- 
monic Society; was performed for the first 
time under the direction of its gifted composer. 
The symphony is in the key of D minor and in the 
usual four movements, of which the finale is not 
only similar in form but equal in importance and 
extent of development to the opening allegro. Both 
these spirited sections are worked out with infinite 
skill and variety of resource. The slow movement 
is an andante of remarkable beauty, rich in melod 

of an alternately tranquil and passionate kind. 
Nowhere in the symphony is Herr Dvorak’s indi- 
viduality more palpably shown than in the scherzo, 
which is as ingenious as it is animated; but the 
work breathes throughout its composer’s peculiar 
spirit, and is replete with the charm of his most 
striking harmonies and bold Sclavonic rhythms. 
Brilliantly performed, the symphony was received 
with emphatic favour, Herr Dvorak being loudly 
applauded and recalled. 


Apropos of the Van Zandt scandal, which con- 
vulsed the Parisian boulevauriens with hysterical 
indignation a few weeks ago, we have been reminded 
that a member of the present company engaged at 
the Opéra Comique—the scene of the young 
American’s calamitous break-down—was the hero, 
some years ago, of a similar, though far more 
comical catastrophe at the Thédtre Lyrique at 
Clermont-Ferrand. Gounod’s Faust was being 
performed, and the tenor who had been cast for the 
title-réle, when the curtain rose on the learned 
doctor’s laboratory, was in so advanced a stage ot 
alcoholic excitement that, although he contrived to 
sing his notes correctly enough, he could scarcely keep 
his feet. He got through the garden scene and love 
duet creditably enough, despite the unsteadiness ot 
his gait; but, between the second and third acts, it 
unfortunately occurred to him to ‘“ pull himselt 
together” by tossing off two or three petits verres. 
Consequently, when he came on for the encounter 
with Valentin, his demeanour was characterised by 
a combination of wildness and joviality that riveted 
the attention of the audience to his staggering 
form. Presently, the trio having been declaimed with 
quite uncommon vigour, Valentin took up his position, 
sword drawn secundum artem, and awaited the attack 
of his sister’s seducer. Insead of ‘‘drawing and 
striking in,” however,:- Faust hiccupped out, ‘‘ What! 
You want me to fight you? Never, old fellow! ... 
Look here, let me set matters straight. I'll marry 
Marguerite, and make an honest woman of her; 
there! Embrassons-nous, et qu’il n’en soit plus 
question!” Tableau. Curtain. A pendant to the 
above ludicrous but true ao is supplied by an 
incident that lately took place during a performance 
of Der Freischuetz at the Munich Court Theatre. 
Caspar has to prove the infallibility of the magic 
bullets to Max by shooting an eagle off-hand. 
Something, however, was wrong with the gun on 
the night in question ; for, though Caspar “ pulled” 
twice, his piece did not go off. Herr Liehr, who 
was playing the part, was quite equal to the emer- 
gency, and exc aimed extempore, “See! I have 
brought him down all the same,” as the property 
bird fell ump on the stage. Vogl, however, the 
Max of the occasion, rejoined with the proper 
words of his part: “Caspar, what did you load 
with? Have you any more bullets of that sort?” 
whereupon a shout of Homeric laughter burst from 
the audience, and continued, peal after peal, for 
such an unconscionable time that the official in 
charge of the stage at last ordered the curtain to be 
lowered upon a hurly-burly of merriment without 
precedent in the sacred precincts of the Hoftheater. 
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THE NATIONAL BOOK 


HYMN TUNES, CHANTS AND 
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(Containing nearly eleven hundred compositions 
hitherto unpublished), 


Edited by W. A. JEFFERSON, F.C.O. 
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“‘A complete exposition of modern British musical thought 
and feeling. Cannot fail to be popular.”—The Lute. 

“A very excellent book, a got up, and ought to com- 
ones extensive popularity.”—Revd. sir F. A. Gore OvuseLry, 

dart. 

“‘ By far the most important work of its kind ; we heartily com- 
mend this book to the favourable consideration of the clergy, 
eae, and organists of the United Kingdom.”— Yorkshire 

ost. 
_ “We cordially recommend this work to all who are interested 
in church music.”—The Graphic. 
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OUR INDIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


At a time when the loyalty of our Indian fellow- 
subjects is a faetor of surpassing importance in 
the great problem we are called upon to solve— 
viz., How the British Empire may be preserved in 
its vast and stately entirety—and when we are being 
daily assured by Continental friends and foes alike 
that the populations subjected to our rule in Hin- 
dostan are so sick and tired of our selfish and 
unscrupulous tyranny that they positively yearn to 
exchange it for the disinterested and conscien- 
tious protection of Russia, it may not be in- 


‘opportune to point out that the natives of British 


India have of late years manifested an ever-growing 
disposition to rival Englishmen in their fealty to 
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the Imperial Crown, and more especially in their 
devotion to the person of our gracious Empress- 
Queen. To the majority of untravelled Britons, 
India is still a splendid mystery, the secrets of which 
they have not even attempted to penetrate, chiefly 
because the engrossing nature of their bread- 
earning pursuits in this country hinders them from 
bestowing serious attention upon matters not imme- 
diately concerning their daily life-routine. It may 
be doubted, for instance, that one Anglo-Saxon in 
twenty, is aware of the fact that ‘*God save the 
Queen” is every whit as familiar to Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects as it isto the denizens of these isles ; 
that, in short, it is no less the National Anthem of 
Hindostan than of Great Britain, Canada, and 
Australia. Yet this is undoubtedly the case. The 
patriotic emotion—such as it is—of the Berkshire 
ploughman and Bengali ryot finds vocal expression 
upon high-days and holidays in one and the same 
hymn, allowance being made for certain intrinsic 
and unconquerable differences between the English 
and Indian idioms and musical figures. For it 
must be understood that English tune-forms are as 
unmanageable—I may even say irreproducible—by 
Indian voealists and instrumentalists as are the 
Ragas, Raginis and Upardfgas of Hindoo music by 
our own executants. Our plain-sailing melodies, 


which set forth no narrower interval than a semi- 
tone, appear, no doubt, at once intolerably coarse 
and tame to the Indian ear, trained to relish subtler 
sub-divisions of sound; whilst the tunes of the 
great Asiatic peninsula, abounding as they do in 


demi-semitones and thirds of notes, untranscribable 
by our system of notation, seem utterly incoherent 
and meaningless to European musicians, whose 
oral receptivity of intervals between note and note 
is restricted to the capacities of the chromatic scale. 
Without going so far to say that it is impossible for 
a skilled Hindoo vocalist—gundharb or goonee—to 
sing an English song exactly as it is written, I may 
confidently assert that he or she would experience 
great physical difficulty and inconvenience in doing 
so. No melody, of course, could ever become 
popular in any country unless it could be sung 
with perfect ease by the uneducated as well 
as the cultivated music-lover; wherefore, in 
order > ensure the popularity of ‘God Save the 
Queen” throughout our Indian Empire, it was 
necessary not only to translate the words of the 
National Anthem into the leading languages of that 
huge realm, but to fit them with tunes at once 
singable by Indian vocalists and suitable to Indian 
taste. 

This was no small undertaking ; but it was suc- 
cessfully carried out some three years ago by the 
London National Anthem Committee, a body of 
gentlemen constituted, if I remember aright, shortly 
after Her Majesty’s assumption of the Imperial 
style and title, with the object of familiarising the 
natives of British possessions in all parts of the 
world with “ God Save the Queen,” by furnishing 
them with metrical versions of that hymn in their 
tespective tongues, as well as with such musical 
settings of the translations or paraphrases in ques- 





tion as might meet their views of what an eminently 
popular lyric ought to be. To achieve this end, as 
far as British India was concerned, the Committee 
appealed to a learned pundit, skilled alike in the 
arts of poetry and music—Sourindro Mohun Tajore 
and persuaded him to undertake the task of ren- 
dering the words of the National Anthem into San- 
skritand Bengali, and of setting those words to tunes 
of a distinctly Indian character. Despite the diffi- 
culty of supplying equivalents in either of these lan- 
guages to English words (such synonyms being only 
contrivable by ingenious generalisation) and that 
of writing verse in them which shall conform to the 
rules of English metre—a difficulty, in the latter 
case, rendered almost insurmountable by the fact 
that Bengali and Sanskrit words end for the most 
part in vowels, whilst English words generally 
terminate in consonants—Sourindro fulfilled the 
commission with which he was entrusted, and in 
such a masterly manner that his musical and 
metrical versions of ‘‘ God Save the Queen” have, 
in an incredibly short space of time, taken as firm 
root in Indian soil as has the original anthem in 
its native country. To suit the musical tastes of 
different Indian races—for it appears that each 
province of Hindustan has its own melodic method, 
or, at the very least, manner—Sourindro adapted 
four native and highly popular tunes to his words, 
and composed eleven other melodies to which they 
might be sung and in which local predilections for 
this or that sequence of intervals or rhythmical 
eccentricity have been carefully considered. 

It seems that ‘God Save the Queen,” as we 
know it (and the Germans too, under the title of 
“Heil Dir im Siegeskranz”) bears no incon- 
siderable resemblance to a famous old Indian 
melody, hight Luma-Jhijhiti. This latter, therefore, 
having been submitted to a few slight alternations, 
requisite in order to make it fit English, Sanskrit 
and Bengali words alike, holds the first place in 
Sourindro’s series of adaptations and compositions. 
It is little less simple than Dr. Bull’s tune, and 
therefore I forbear from quoting it in this place. 
The second number of the series is itself a series ; 
that is to say, it consists of the four verses of the 
anthem, each set to a different variation of the 
Indian melody Behaga, also a tolerably intelligible 
and unsophisticated strain, not calling by any 
special features for reproduction here, though I 
may observe that it is exclusively made up of 
natural notes. No. 3 (Rdgini Bibhdsa) is one of 
Sourindro’s original compositions, chiefly remark- 
able by the circumstance that, being written in the 
natural key, it does not contain, or rather use, the 
subdominant F. In No. 4 (Ragini Sérafiga), also by 
Sourindro, the notes E and A are conspicuous by 
their absence from the tune, the intervals of which, 
here and there, resemble those with which Scotch 
reels have long since made us familiar. No. 5 
(Ragini Khambd4j), another original Sourindro, is 
written in the key of F, but concludes in that of C, 
which would appear to be the predominant key 
of No. 6 (R&gini Yogind), into which, however, 
Sourindro has introduced D flat and A flat in a 
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haphazard sort of way that produces an exceedingly 
curious effect upon the ear. His next version 
(Ragini Gauri) is so peculiar, from an European 
musical point of view, and abounds in such quaint 
intervals and uncommon progressions, that I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of subjoining it as a speci- 
men of Indian tunefulness :— 
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God save the Queen. 


Long to egn oO + ver us, 


In No. 8 (R&gini Bhairabi), Sourindro Mohun 
Tajore, whilst professing to maintain the natural 
key, has indulged in some quite amazing vagaries 
with the four primary flats; or rather, to speak 
correctly, he has refrained from modifying the feats 
in that direction of the composer (whose name is 
supposed to be hidden behind the veil of extreme 
antiquity) of the Indian melody Bhairavi, to which 
our learned pundit has adapted all three sets of the 
National Anthem’s words. This melody seems to 
indicate that its author tried to write it in the key 
of C (about which he was not quite certain), on the 
vague but accommodating principle of “ when in 
doubt, put in a flat.” I would give it here—for it 
is indeed a fearful and wonderful tune—were it not 
surpassed in all its more surprising characteristics 
by Ragini Tori, the air which immediately follows 
it, and which I subjoin with the double conviction, 
firstly, that its unlikeness to ‘*God Save the 
Queen” is an absolute miracle of ingenuity on 
Sourindro’s part; and secondly that, whatever 
Hindoo songsters may be able to achieve in the way 
of tackling it, no English vocalist will ever succeed 
in doing so. This tune, in which the four flats 
with which Raégini Bhairabi is bedevilled are supple- 
mented, as instruments of oral torture, by F sharp, 
will enable the readers of THe Lute to realise 
exactly why it is that Europeans fail to appreciate 
the subtle charms of Indian music; and further- 
more, how it is that ears trained to take in such hair- 
raising compositions as Ragini Tori with grateful 
rapture are congenitally unreceptive of straight- 
forward Western strains. 


RAGINI TORI. 
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Long to reign o-verus, God save the Queen. 


Before continuing this all too superficial notice of 
Sourindro’s musical versions of our National Anthem, 
it may be as well to point out, with respect to the 
nine melodies already referred to, that the first, 
second and fifth are generally sung at night; the 
third, sixth, eighth and ninth, in the morning; the 
fourth, at midday; and the seventh in the evening, 
Why this is so I have not the least idea; but I have 
the learned man’s word far it, and entertain no 
manner of doubt that the above time distribution 
of the tunes in question, which involves no change 
in the words sung to them, is the outcome of some 
solemn ordinance that carries conviction to the 
Indian mind. 

The tenth of the series before me (Ragini 
Shahan4) is a melody—though I should not have 
thought so, judging by internal evidence—which 
was a great favourite in days long past with the 
Mahomedan Emperors of India. According to 
Sourindro it is usually sung on auspicious occasions, 
and is therefore admirably adapted for “ a benedic- 
tory song” like the National Anthem. This, I 
venture to observe, is a matter of opinion. To me 
it appears to be the sort of tune eminently calcu- 
lated to produce a ,lethal effect upon “ milky 
mothers.” No. 11, again (Ragini Surata), ‘ is one 
ofthe melodies sung in the rainy season,” and was 
selected by the pundit—as he modestly states in 
his luminous introduction to the series—in order 
to specially commemorate the honour conferred 
upon him, during that very season of the year, by 
the National Anthem Society in asking him to 
undertake “a loyal and grateful task.” The twelfth 
(Ragini Misra-Deogiri) exhibits rythmical pecu- 
liarities, of which its composer endeavours to con- 
vey some notion in the following explanatory 
sentence. ‘It has,” he writes, “been composed 
without reference to the number or duration of 
notes, as observed in the original English piece, 
and is an adaptation from a style of singing known 
in India as Nagara-Kirtana, first introduced by 
Chaitanya Deva, the. great religious reformer of 
Bengal, who flourished about 1498 of the Christian 
era. The music is religious in character, and is 
generally intended for singing by a large number of 
persons in street processions.’ This version of 
“God Save the Queen” I deem it desirable to 
reproduce as an interesting illustration of the class 
of air which, from a Hindoo point of view is dis- 
tinctly of a religious character; for, strange to say, 
it will be pronounced by English musicians to be 
by far the most cheerful, not to say rollicking, of 
Sourindro’s whole series. From the fitting, or rather 
misfitting ofethe English words to this astonishing 
tune, he alone is responsible. As he has arranged 
them, they cannot be sung without violating every 
existing law and custom of metre. Perhaps his 
Sanskrit and Bengali words go smoothly enough 
to the subjoined incoherent scrabble of notes, Not 
being able to read them myself, and not having aa 
Indian minstrel at hand to sing them to me, for 
which circumstance I am humbly grateful, I cannot 
pronounce any positive opinion upon this point. 





But I hope they suit Sourindro’s music better than 
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do the good old English words—vide the appended 
excerpt from his series. 


RAGINI MISRA-DEOGIRI. 
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Wm. Beatty KInGsTon. 








A FEW words must suffice to record the first per- 
formance in England of the Te Deum, colossal as it is 
extraordinary, written by Berlioz, and dedicated to 
the late Prince Consort. An event so important 
and memorable would rescue from oblivion a series 
of Crystal Palace Concerts even more uninteresting 
than that which has just ended. Mr. Manns could 
not, of course, fulfil Berlioz’s directions as to the 
number of executants, and their relative positions ; 
but the energetic conductor considerably enlarged 
his band and, with the aid ofa double chorus and 
a first-rate choir of boys, contrived to afford a very 
tolerable idea of this most remarkable of Te Deums. 
The effects obtained in certain portions of the 
work were simply stupendous, a climax of over- 
whelming grandeur being reached in the “ Judex 
crederis.”” Mr. Manns will do well to repeat, next 
winter, this wonderful example of Berlioz’s great, 
if eccentric genius. 


Unper the title of ‘‘ Voice Use and Stimulants,” 
Mr. Lennox-Browne has recently written an essay 
of great general interest, but which recommends 
itself more especially to the attentive perusal of pro- 
fessional vocalists and students of singing, who 
cannot do better than “read, mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest ” the wholesome warnings and excel- 
lent advice tendered to them by the eminent 
specialist in his latest work. Mr. Lennox-Browne 
has made throat-diseases the chief study of his 
career, and is, therefore, in a position to communi- 
cate many curious and instructive facts, culled from 
his own innumerable experiences, in connection 
with the effects produced by alcohol and tobacco 
upon the voice-producing organs. He has also col- 
lected numerous items of authentic information 
bearing upon the subject of his essay from between 
three and four hundred professional singers, ab- 
stainers and non-abstainers in the matter of stimu- 
lants, from whose statements, as well as his own 
tecords of cases in point which he has been called 
upon to treat, he arrives at the important conclusion 
that alcohol and tobacco are never beneficial to the 
voice-producing organs, which, for the most part, they 
tither enfeeble or injure. The statistical and scien- 
tific passages of “* Voice Use and Stimulants,” are 
interspersed with curiousand entertaining anecdotes, 
of which the following may serve as a specimen. 
One evening, during the performance of The Maid 
of Artois, Alfred Bunn went to Malibran’s dressing- 
toom, between the second and third acts, to ask her 
how she felt. ‘* Very tired,” she replied ; “ but, you 


porter in the desert scene, you shall have an encoreto 
your finale.” Bunn arranged that, behind the pile 
of drifted sand on which she had to fall exhausted 
towards the close of the scene in question, a small 
aperture should be made in the stage; and through 
that hole a “ pewter” full of porter was conveyed 
to her, which she emptied greatly to her refresh- 
ment, the timely “black draught” giving her 
strength to repeat the incantatation and finale. 
It was arranged during the subsequent run of the 
opera that the negro slave heading the governor's 
ee should carry a pint of porter in a gourd 

anging from his neck, to be applied to her lips, 
when he first beheld the apparently dying Isolene. 
Porter-drinking was, however, only an exceptional 
freak of the great prima donna; for usually, when 
she had to sing a heavy part, she was wont to 
imbibe a gruesome mixture of coffee and white Bur- 
gundy or rum, sweetened with a great quantity of 
sugar. Another of her fancy beverages was a 
peculiarly noisome combination of honey, barley- 
water and extract of tar. There is a terrible story, 
too, of Caroline Bauer, who, having to sing one 
night under the influence of a severe cold, recovered 
her voice by slowly drinking a quart of scalding 
beer in which she had dissolved an entire tallow- 
candle, four to the pound. A more revolting feat 
of professional heroism is not recorded in the annals 
of the lyric drama. 





FROM THE PROVINCES. 
0 

ABERGAVENNY.— On Easter Monday the annual Eistedd- 
fod, always an event of considerable local interest and . 
importance, was held at the Market Hall, which was 
elaborately decorated for the occasion. The conductor 
was the Rev. Theophilus Rees (Pentyrch), and the 
adjudicators were: Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. Emlyn 
Evans, Mr. C. C, David, and Mr. Throne Biggs. Mr. J. 
A. Rolls, M.P., presided. There was a number of com- 
petitions of merit. Three choirs (voices 60 to go) 
competed for a prize of £20 for the best rendering of 
*O God the King of Glory.” The Victoria choir was 
successful, and the Abergavenny choir was commended. 
The Ebbw Vale choir took the prize of £10 offered for 
best rendering of the madrigal “ All creatures now are 
merry.” The principal choral competition was partici- 
pated in by three choirs, viz., the Dowlais Harmonic 
Society (Mr. Dan Davies, A.C., conductor), the Pontypool 
and Abersychan Choral Union, and the Ebbw Vale Choir 
(Mr. J. O. Mason, conductor). The subject was “ Hark! 
the deep tremendous Voice,” from Haydn’s Seasons ; 
andthe prize £100. Mr. Brinley Richards in adjudicating 
referred to the great progress of choral music, and 
congratulated the working men on the time they had 
devoted toit. He said from the earliest time music had 
formed a prominent characteristic of the Welsh nation. 
The evidence of the antiquity of the Eisteddtod did not 
restsolely with Giraldus Cambrensis. Now the Eisteddfod 
was doing a good work, though in a silent way. The 
singing in this competition, he proceeded to say, was the 
best he had ever listened to. They had not had a 
single bad choir, and he only regretted there were not 
three prizes to be given. The Pontypool choir sang very 
well, but they were several times out of time, and he 
awarded the prize to the Dowlais choir. 
AuckKLAND.—A performance of Liszt’s 13th Psalm, with 
full orchestra and chorus, was given by the Auckland 
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trying tenor solo part in first-rate style. Miss Anne 
Marriott and other artistes took part in the Concert, which 
included Mendelssohn’s Loreley. 

BLACKBURN.—The Vocal Society gave the Third Con- 
cert of their tenth season, on Thursday evening, the 16th 
ult. Hero and Leander (C. H. Lloyd), and The Feast of 
Adonis (A. Jensen), were the principal works given, and 
Miss Wallington and Mr. James Sauvage sang the solos 
in both works in a very pleasing manner. Miss Wal- 
lington also sang ‘‘ Spinning ”’ (F. Cowen) and “ Taccea la 
nolte placida”’ (Verdi), being loudly recalled for her 
performance of the latter. Mr. Sauvage sang “ Steady 
and Ready” (Deihl), and “Gia la luna” (Rossini), 
having to repeat the latter in response to an enthusiastic 
recall. The part songs ‘“‘ The Miller ” (Macfarren), “‘ The 
Hunting Song ” (Mendelssohn), and “ Night ’’ (Gounod), 
excellently rendered by the chorus, completed the pro- 
gramme. Mr. W. H. Robinson conducted with his usual 
ability. 

Bury St. Epmunps.—On Thursday, April goth, the 
Choral Society gave its concluding Concert for the season, 
at the Athenzum Hall, to one of the largest audiences it 
has succeeded in drawing since its formation, three years 
ago. To the list of high-class works by the great masters 
already given by the Society may now be added Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, which had never previously been rendered 
in this town. To assist the Society inrendering the work, 
the following professionals were engaged : Madme. Cross- 
Lavers (soprano), Mr. J. Brookes (tenor, of Norwich 
Cathedral), and Mr. H. Crass (bass), all of whom were 
highly successful, particularly Mr. Crass in ** Pro peccatis.” 
Of the choruses, the very difficult final fugue, “‘ In semper- 
tina,” calls for the highest praise. The band and chorus 
numbered about 132, and were most ably conducted by 
Mr. T. B. Richardson. 

Dunster.—Mr. Warriner is doing good work in the 
West of England both as organist and choir master. On 
the gth ultimo his choir gave a performance of the Messiah 
—its first grand Concert—with Miss Maud Good, Miss 
Ada Iggulden, and Messrs. Siderfin, Davis, Clark, Oller- 
head, and J. H. Davis as principal vocalists. The 
orchestra numbered fifty performers, led by Mr. Sadler. 
Mr. F, Winkley, a pupil of Mr. Warriner, presided at the 
organ. 

GLascow.—At the recent meeting of the guarantors, 
the accounts of the Glasgow Choral Union for season 
1884-85 were submitted, and unanimously approved. The 
musical success of the scheme has from time to time been 
noted in the columns of THe Lure, and it only now 
remains to state that the financial results of the past year 
are exceedingly gratifying—more particularly when trade 
depression of aserious nature has affected Glasgow, in 
common with every other commercial centre. Briefly, 
the surplus on theseason amounted to £513 48. 8d., and, 
with the former balance,a total sum of £2,695 13s. stood 
at the credit of the Society as at 2nd ult. The Committee, 
therefore, recommended that a dividend of 5s. per £1 
should be paid to the guarantors, who kindly met the 
demands made upon them in former years. The return 
amounts to £1,063, so that a handsome amount is still 
retained in hand. I may mention that another 5s. per 
£1 will finally extinguish the debt on the scheme, and, 
before long, the obligation will, doubtless, be entirely 
repaid. The arrangements for next season’s Concerts 
include a performance of Costa’s Eli, the work which is 
now being rehearsed by the Union. Possibly enough, M. 
Gounod’s new Birmingham oratorio will also be found 








in the scheme.—During the past month the &maller 
societies in and around Glasgow have held their customary 
Concerts, and amongst these mention may be made of the 
excellent appearances by the Pollokshields Association 
in Hermann Goetz’s early work Noenia, and in Mac. 
kenzie’s The Bride, and by the Crosshill amateurs in 
Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen. The Southern Boys’ 
Choir have also won increased favour, by reason of the 
musical intelligence which the youngsters continue to show 
in attacking work of no mean difficulty —But small 
interest attached to the annual Concert of the Glasgow 
University Musical Society. The programme was far 
from attractive, and new life, obviously, requires to be in- 
fused into the Gilmorehill organization.—Down Ayr way, 
the local Choral Union, for which Mr. Hugh McNab, its 
spirited conductor, has done so much, gave on oth ult. an 
excellent performance of Handel’s Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day, and at Paisley the old Saxon master was also drawn 
upon on the occasion of the fourth and concluding Concert 
of the season. Acis and Galatea formed the first part of 
the programme, and it may at once be said that the per- 
formance was one of singular worth, a great advance, 
indeed, on any previous effort. The rich musical tone 
of the choristers—numbering close upon 200 voices—and 
the care which marked the observance of the nuances 
found very prompt recognition at all hands. Noless sothe 
firm grip which Mr. James Barr, the new conductor, held 
over both band and chorus. The orchestra was led by 
Mr. W. H. Cole, and, barring an unfortunate misunder. 
standing as to “ repeats,”-——due, we believe, to the presence 
of a couple of different sets of band parts—the duties of 
the well-appointed little phalanx of instrumentalists were 
well and pleasantly discharged. The soloists of the even- 
ing were Miss Carlotta Elliot—who, notwithstanding 
obvious indisposition, sang her music bravely—Miss Kate 
D. Nairne, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. John Bridson. The 
May Queen formed the second part of the programme.— 
Mr. Allan Macbeth has reason to be gratified with the 
success which has, hitherto, accompanied his efforts in 
guiding the fortunes of the Kyrle Choir. The recent 
concert in the Queen’s Rooms again showed the 
excellent quality of the sopranos and _ contraltos; 
the male voices, and more particularly the tenor lobe 
of the choir, need recruiting. Doubtless, the management 
is alive to those requirements. It has, at any rate, identified 
itself with the art of hitting upon choice bills of fare, and 
hence the interest with which a large and brilliant audience 
followed, on the 14th ult., Gade’s Spring’s Message, 
Jensen’s The Feast of Adonis, and Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s 
dramatie cantata Hero and Leander. Much was made of 
the beautiful music to be found in almost every bar of the 
last-named work, notably the expression with which the 
choristers invested the ‘‘Hymn to Adonis,” a number 
wherein the composer has successfully caught the spirit of 
an old world mode. The soloists who contributed to the 
evening’s work were competent amateurs. Mercadante’s 
lovely ‘ SSave immagine L’amor,”’ was sung with winning 
effect by a young lady, who is the fortunate possessor of a 
fine soprano voice. Mr. Macbeth’s new song, “ Tell me, 
Thou Star,” was entrusted to a well-known baritone, and 
the brilliant executive powers of the lady who played the 
first movement of “ Russian ” Field’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
No. 2, secured for her a veritable triumph. More ought, 
indeed, to be heard of this talented amateur. Mr. Cole’s 
orchestra was retained for this Concert, and the leading 
’cello player gave during the evening a couple of solos on 
the viol di gamba. These again showed Mr. Walton's 
artistic taste and skill—Good programmes continue to 
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Fine Art Institute. Miss Mathilde Wagner appeared as 
solo pianist on the 13th ult., and with a success 
which augurs well for her future career.—In local musical 
circles, the distinction which Glasgow University is about 
to confer upon Sir George Grove has been hailed with 
lively satisfaction. 

ILFRACOMBE.—The Choral Society here performed 
Barnby’s Rebekah on the 7th ultimo with considerable 
success. The principal vocalists were Miss Julia Jones, 
Mr. Sidney Harper and Mr. F. H. Colwill. 

LiverPooL.—The Philharmonic Choral Society have 
worthily finished a brilliant season by a production of 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. The vocal principals were Miss 
Kate W. Payne, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Hirwin Jones 
and Mr. F. Novaro. Mr. Best was at the organ and Mr. 
Randegger at the conductor’s desk. The performance 
was highly commendable in all its details and the choral 
and orchestral portions were rendered with more than 
usual power and effect. It is to be regretted that the 
financial position of this young society is not in so satis- 
factory a state as might be desired; but, with so energetic 
acommittee, and with so patriotic a spirit as has been 
shown by the members of the chorus there is little fear for 
the future.—The recital of chamber-music at St. George’s 
Hall with Madame Norman-Néruda, Mr. Piatti and Dr. 
Hallé as executants was thoroughly successful; a result 
the more to be wondered at as so few opportunities are 
given us here to cultivate a love for so delightful a branch 
of the art. Dvorak’s trio for violin, violoncello and piano- 
forte, heard here for the first time, was received with 
much favour.—The Wirral Amateur Orchestral Society 


at Birkenhead have secured Mr. Karl Meyder as conductor, 
and under his artistic guidance a capital performance of 


Mozart’s ¥upiter Symphony was given at their third 


private Concert. This society, which does some excel- 
lent work, numbers many of the fair sex among its 
instrumentalists, and one of the most capable of its viola 
players is the worthy representative of the borough, Mr. 
David Maclver, M.P.-—The results of the Trinity College 
examinations being now made public, we are pluming 
ourselves upon the very satisfactory front which our 
city shows, it being, in fact, at the head of the list with 
28 senior and 129 junior passes. In the senior division, 
Liverpool carries two second-class honours out of eight, 
and three third-class honours out of nineteen, In the 
junior division, six first-class, five second.class, and twelve 
third-class honours are won by Liverpool students—a 
result both gratifying and encouraging to professors and 
public alike—A strong committee has been formed for 
the purpose of providing Open-air Concerts in the public 
parks in Liverpool on Sunday afternoons. It is proposed 
to commence, as an experiment, with a Concert in Sefton 
Park on Whit-Sunday, and application will be made to 
the Corporation for their permission. Only sacred music 
will be given, and the programme will invariably include 
one popular hymn, in the singing of which the public 
will be invited to join. The Concert will last one hour, 
from three to four o’clock. The committee will accept 
the financial responsibility incurred in engaging bands, 
printing and other incidental expenses, and it is believed 
that the scheme may be made nearly, if not quite, self- 
supporting by the sale of programmes at a nominal price 
during the week previous to the performance. The band 
for the first performance will number about 200 per- 
formers, the various local bands being invited to amalga- 
mate for the occasion. Anything at all at variance with 
the sacred character of the day will be rigidly avoided, 





as the object of the movement is rather to deepen 
religious instincts than to violate them.—The Richter 
Concert, a programme of which was given in these 
columns some months ago, is to be followed on April 28th 
by a Sarasate Concert, at which Mr. W. G. Cusins will 
appear as pianist.—The free performance of The Messiah, 
for the benefit of the poor, at St. George’s Hall, on Good 
Friday, was again the rendezvous of a huge crowd, of 
whom the larger proportion were well able to pay for 
their seats. It is quite time that this wretched farce was 
played out, and, if the ministers of religion, to whom the 
distribution of the tickets is entrusted, cannot fulfil their 
duties with honesty and justice, there are surely other 
means of conveying to the very poor the means for an 
afternoon’s musical enjoyment. Many of the choristers 
on the occasion, who, with the soloists and instru- 
mentalists, give their services gratuitously, are ex- 
tremely indignant, and threaten, with good reason, to 
hold themselves aloof in future.—The Liverpool pilots, 
who have for thirteen years successfully piloted an Easter 
Monday Concert, for the benefit of the Liverpool Seamen's 
Orphanage, have again succeeded in attracting 6,000 
people to their annual entertainment, and they confi- 
dently hope that the financial results will be even greater 
than was last year the case, although, seeing that the net 
result of last year's concert was £377, it is difficult to 
believe in the possibility of any improvement in these hard 
times. Departing from the custom of past years, the ex- 
cellent selections from some popular opera were shelved 
in favour of a programme of the usual miscellaneous 
character, wherein the pilots had the assistance of many 
excellent musical friends. Much credit is due to the 
honorary secretary, Mr. W. P. Owen, and to Mr. Josef 
Cantor, the honorary conductor, for the excellence of 
the arrangements, 

SouTHPoRT.—In accordance with a custom of some 
years standing, Mr. Snazelle again brought his Concert 
Company to the Winter Gardens for the Easter holidays. 
In addition to Mr. Snazelle, were Miss Margaret Cockburn 
(soprano), Miss Mary Horton (contralto), and Mr. Charles 
Chilley (tenor), together with the Pavilion orchestra under 
its clever leader. The Good Friday audiences 
were not so large as could have been desired, but 
the theatre was crowded in every part on the follow- 
ing evening, when a miscellaneous programme was 
presented. Mr. Snazelle sang the well-known buffo song 
“Travellers All,” from the Siege of Rochelle, with excellent 
effect, but was not nearly so effective in a very ordinary 
ballad called “King Sol.” Mr. Chilley was heard to 
much advantage in ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay,” and other time- 
worn favourites; but the ladies evoked by no means 
unwonted enthusiasm.—The fourth Concert of Mr. J. S. 
Watson’s thirteenth season was as eminently successful 
as its predecessors have been, and the Cambridge Hall 
was fully taxed to find room for the would.be auditors. 
The programme was of unusual interest, and the exposi- 
tion of the principal numbers was of the advanced nature 
looked for at this high-class series of concerts. The 
principal artistes comprised :—-Miss Ella Lemmens, 
Madlle. Jose Sherrington, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. 
Henry Guy, and Mr. Fred. Bevan, with Madlle. Anna 
Lang as violinist, and Mr, Preston as accompanist. 

Stroup GREEN.—The Finsbury Park Orchestral Society 
gave a Concert in the Iron Room of Holy Trinity Church, 
Stroud Green, on March 27th ult., when the programme 
included Haydn’s Symphony in D, No. 7; an Overture 
by Boildieu, and several other attractions of a lighter 
character. Vocal contributions were rendered by Miss 
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Lizzie Jones, who sang two songs, and Mr. Haydn 
Grover. Mr. H.J. Dean, besides conducting the band and 
accompanying the vocalists at the piano, also played a 
violin solo with much expression. The room was crowded. 


(Tue Editor will be obliged to Conductors or Secretaries of 
Musical Societies if they will kindly send programmes and notes of 
Concerts for insertion in THe Lure.) 


FROM THE CONTINENT. 
oO 

BrerRLIN.—But few of the winter visitors of the ‘ Phil- 
harmonic ” have any idea that a large garden, containing 
a large number of beautiful trees, is attached to the 
concert room, capable, moreover, of holding 2,500 persons, 
whilst it is surrounded with elegant open colonnades, 
thus forming a delightful resort in the heats of summer. 
A contract has now been entered into between the directors 
of the garden and those of the Philharmonic Society for 
the performance of popular garden concerts, extending 
from 1st May until the 13th June. The firm of Siemens 
and Halske is to be entrusted with the arrangement of 
the electric light, and everything will be done to render 
this place of popular resort as agreeable as possible. The 
concerts are to take place daily, with the exception of 
Mondays and Saturdays.—Herr Rauchenecker is about to 
withdraw from the post of director of the Philharmonic 
Society, and will be succeeded by Professor Mannstaedt, 
who has served for a long time under Hans von Bilow in 
Meiningen. On this account, the last extra musical 
soiree of the Philharmonic Orchestra was more especially 
interesting when a couple of numbers of a new violin 
Concert by Rauchenecker were given as his farewell. 
Edward Strauss, with his orchestra, has arrived here from 
Vienna, and on the 11th April commenced a series of 
Concerts in Kroll’s Theatre. His Majesty the Emperor 
has been pleased to nominate Mdlle. Essipoff as Imperial 
Court pianist. 

CaRLSRUHE.—On Good Friday, Bach’s Passion was 
given for the benefit of the Pension Fund of the Court 
Theatre. As Mr. Emil G6tze gave his services gratuitously 
and most of the other performers also followed his example, 
the pleasing result was obtained of a net profit of £250, 
which was handed over to the fund.- On 5th inst., the 
posthumous opera Noah, composed by Halevy and Bizet, 
was produced for the first time. Halevy commenced the 
opera in 1863, but as he died w:thin a twelvemonth the 
work remained unfinished. His son.in-law Bizet—the 
composer of Carmen—then took the matter up in 1869, 
and finished the work. In 1870 the Theatre Lyrique 
had commenced rehearsing the piece; but the political 
troubles which then arose together with the breaking 
out of the Franco-German War prevented its produc- 
tion, and in the meanwhile Bizet also died. The 
score was thus allowed to lie neglected until Choudens, 
the musical publisher of Paris, who acquired the effects of 
Bizet, produced selections for the pianoforte from the 
piece, and a copy of this fell into the hands of Mottl, the 
director of the Carlsruhe Theatre, who at once recognised 
the beauties of the work, and recommended the Grand 
Duke of Baden to acquire the right of performance, 
Every effort was made to render the production a success, 
and Mottl was called before the curtain at the conclusion 
of the third act. The music, although not of a very high 
character, is theatrically effective ; and in the ballet Bizet 
has given full play to his harmonious bizarrie. 

FLORENCE.—Operas are apparently at a sad discount 
here, the Arene Nazionale being the only house that has 
produced anything of the kind of late; but the per- 
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formances of Ernani and Trovatore were very well given, 
Of Concerts, however, there has been no lack; although, 
strange to say, not one contained vocal pieces.—The Societa 
Orchestrale has commenced giving its popular Concerts 
in the Pagliano Theatre, of which Sbolci is the director, 

Leipzic.—With Easter, the winter concert season is 
understood to come to an end, and preparations are made 
on all sides to commence those out-door musical per- 
formances of which the Germans are so fond. If, in 
addition to this, we take into account the fact that the 
Easter fair is just now at its height, there will be little 
room for surprise that there is but little of interest to 
report for an English public. Nevertheless, the annual 
performance on Good Friday of Bach’s Passion music, in 
St. Thomas’ Church, where the composer was cantor, 
1723-1750, has become so completely a matter of course, 
that the performance, being carefully rehearsed and the 
greatest attention paid to every detail, has now become 
one of the finest renderings of church music it is possible 
to conceive. Dr. Reinecke conducted, Hofmeyer presided 
at the organ, whilst the violin solos were taken by 
Réntgen. Every available place in the church was filled 
and those who were fortunate enough to obtain seats were 
able to enjoy a musical treat.—Weber’s Sylvana has also 
been produced at the town theatre, and has met witha 
very cordial reception. 

Paris.—The chorus singers of the Opera House have 
not succeeded in carrying out their threat of declining 
to attend rehearsals on any day on which there may be 
a public performance, M. Fallieres, Minister des Beaux 
Arts, met their threat by an equally prompt one to dismiss 
any singer who refused to obey orders, even though it 
might in consequence be necessary to suspend an an. 
nounced performance. The result has been that the 
choristers have had to give way, and to sign new con. 
tracts under which the directors of the Opéra have much 
more power given them, and the only days on which 
rehearsals are not to be held are the 71 Sundays and 
festivals of the church; whilst on the evening when the 
interruption was expected, the programme was so arranged 
as to dispense with the services of the chorus altogether. 
This performance was for the benefit of the pension fund 
of the Opera House; but unfortunately, on the same 
evening, a meeting of out-of-work operatives had been 
advertised to be held on the Place de 1’Opéra, which un- 
doubtedly kept many away who would have otherwise 
been present, and thus the pecuniary results of the even- 
ing were by no means so advantageous as might have 
been expected, considering the purpose for which the 
performance was given. 

ViennA.—A new tenor has been discovered amongst 
the choristers of the theatre here, and has been engaged 
by the director of the Stuttgart Theatre for a term of 
three .years.—Merelli’s season of Italian opera at the 
Carl Theatre commenced on 3rd April with Donizetti's 
Lucia. Pantalione (Lord Ashton), as baritone, was a 
great favourite, and the performance generally was a 
great success. —Mdme. Kupfer’s engagement at the 
Opera House here will expire during the coming autumn, 
and the management have decided not to renew it. 
Mdme. Kupfer has decided to devote herself entirely to 
the Italian opera.—Madlle. Belee, of Ca:_.ruhe, is to per- 
form at the Court Theatre for a short period during the 
beginning of May.—Mr. Beck, the well-known baritone, 
will retire at the end of this season from public life, after 
a career of thirty-two years, during which he has become 
a great favourite with the Viennese. 
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REVIEWS. 





STANLEY LucAs, WEBER AND Co. 


Album of Six Songs. Poems by Shelley. Music’ by 
Ernest Ford. 

Mr. Foro is a bold man, seeing that no small daring is 
required by the musician who would set music to verses 
by the Prince of English lyrists. He has chosen the 
following well-known poems :—‘ To the Queen of my 
Heart,’’ ‘“‘ Heart’s Devotion,” ‘* On a Faded Violet,” “ As 
the Moon’s Soft Splendour,” ‘“ Good Night,’ and “A 
Bridal Song.” We shall not say that the music is in 
every case worthy of the words—for such an issue we 
need a Schubert — at the same time Mr. Ford has 
made an effort worthy of distinct commendation. His 
model is evidently the German lied of our own day, and, 
though sometimes the end is scarcely proportioned to the 
elaboration of the means. But we must praise the setting 
of “ Good Night,” and, though not so fully, the music to 
the passionate “Bridal Song.’’ For the merits here 
shown, and others, the little Album will meet with a 
welcome wherever it goes. 


Sappho. Waltz. For the Pianoforte. By E. de La 
Trappe Pitt. 

Tuts Waltz has more than average pretensions to 
artistic merit since the melodies are graceful and unforced, 


and the harmonies pure. It is exceedingly pretty and not 
at all difficult. 


Te Deum, a Trois Cheurs, avec Orchestre et Orgue Con- 
ertanto. Par Hector Berlioz. C£uvre 22, Partition pour 
Chant et Piano. Par C. A. Barry. 


Mr. Barry deserves great credit and praise for arrang- 
ing, with what must have been infinite pains, this 
admirable and handy edition of a work hitherto almost 
unobtainable by English amateurs. The recent per- 
formance of the Te Deum at the Crystal Palace has served 
to bring it into notice, and we hope, ensures both to Mr. 
Barry and the publishers an adequate reward for their 
spirit. Space does not allow us to discuss the music. We 
say to all our readers, ‘Get it for yourselves”? and see 
how much of excellence has been put within reach; see, 
also, that the obstacles in the way of its use by English 
choral societies are far from insuperable. Many prevalent 
notions about Berlioz will be modified when his Te Deum 
enters into general circulation. 


Woop anpd Co. 
Barcarolle, For Violin and Piano. By J. C. Beazley. 


NoTHING in this piece calls for special remark, but it is 
fresh and pleasing, and well adapted for home use. 


MORLEY AND Co, 


The Wind is Awake. Song. Words by John Vance 
Cheney. Music by Gerard F. Cobb. 

THERE is much charm of effect contained in this dainty 
little song, and in the hands of a good singer it is certain 
of success. 


AUGENER AND Co, 


O Wind that Blows out of the West. Song. Words by 
JuliaO. R. Dorr. Music by Gerard F, Cobb. 

Tus song may truthfully be called graceful and elegant, 
the melody having distinct merit and the accompaniment 


showing thought and skill. Baritone and mezzo-soprano 
Vocalists should take heed. 





THE Lonpon Music PuBLISHING ComPANy. 


Six Two-Part Songs for Ladies’ or Boys’ Voices. Words 
and Music by Sinclair Dunn. 


TUNEFUL, simple, and of small compass, these Part 
Songs are excellently adapted to their purpose. The 
vocal parts are smoothly written, and the interest 
increased by graceful pianoforte accompaniments. This 
publication is dedicated to Professor Macfarren. 


The Nile Expedition. A Musical Panorama. For the 
Pianoforte. By W. F. Taylor. 


A pot pourri of British National Airs strung together 
after the fashion of the once popular “ Battle of Prague.” 
The result is spirited enough. 


The Two Angels. Words from the Quiver. Music by 
Frank Austin, 


A SIMPLE and pleasing song, with many dextrous 
touches, It is suited to a mezzo soprano voice, 


The Gordon March. For the Pianoforte. By Basil 
Cobbet. 


An effective piece containing some well.contrasted 
themes, though withal unpretentious and suited to players 
of moderate capacity. 


NovELLo, EWER AND Co. 


Fantasia for the Organ in F major. Composed by 
William Spark, Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 


The Organists’ Quarterly ¥ournal of Original Composi- 
tions. Edited by William Spark, Mus. Doc. 


Dr. Spark’s Fantasia has enough of regular form to 
remove it from fantasias proper, and place it nearer the 
sonata. It contains three movements: a short allegro; 
an andante espressivo; and a finale. All these are easy, 
and each contains carefully written music in which the 
genius of the instrument receives proper attention, and 
effects are made by legitimate means. 

, The new number of Dr. Spark’s excellent and useful 
serial contains some variations on the “ Sicilian Mariners’ 
Hymn,” by George Hepworth, who, if not a great master 
of this form, writes clearly and in an interesting manner. 
Next we have a Larghetto and Allegro by Dr. J. Varley 
Roberts of Magdalen College. These movements are 
made up of good, solid music, well laid out, and not diffi- 
cult. Mr. J. L. Gregory, F.C.O., continues with two 
sketches, gracefully written and admirably adapted for 
church as ‘‘in-voluntaries.’”’” A Postlude by G. H. Lott 
naturally follows, and, in its way, is of equal merit. 
Altogether this number may be recommended for its 
varied and serviceable contents. 


Sampson Lowg, MARSTON, SEARLE AND RIVINGTON. 


The Child's Voice—its Treatment with regard to After 
Development. By Emil Behnke and Lennox Browne, 
F.R.C.S. 

Voice Use and Stimulants. By Lennox Browne, F.R.C.S, 


ALTHOUGH we cannot now deal with these books in 
the way they deserve, we lose no time in acknowledging 
their receipt and giving testimony to their great value. 
Every one interested in musical education should obtain 
the first, and all vocalists, professional or amateur, should 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the second. This 
we say emphatically. In our next number we hope to 
devote a proper amount of space to a consideration of 
these timely books. 
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POET’S CORNER. 
ee (Qe 
A CANADIAN FOLK-SONG. 
CFAHE doors are shut, the windows fast ; 
Outside the gust is driving past, 
Outside the shivering ivy clings, 
While on the hob the kettle sing. 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 
The streams are hushed up where they flowed, 
The ponds are frozen along the road, 
The cattle are housed in shed and byre, 
While singeth the kettle on the fire. 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 
The fisherman on the bay in his boat 
Shivers and buttons up his coat ; 
The traveller stops at the tavern door, 
And the kettle answers the chimney’s roar. 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 
The firelight dances upon the wall, 
Footsteps are heard in the outer hall ; 
A kiss and a welcome that fill the room, 
And the kettle sings in the glimmer and gloom. 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 
W. W. CAMPBELL, in Atlantic Monthly. 


MApAME Pautine Lucca has been engaged to sing next 
winter at the Berlin Opera. She will appear in the Tribut 
de Zamora. 

WE have received a telegram from a correspondent in 
Copenhagen informing us of a great success achieved there 
by Herr Pachmann. He has been invited to play before 
the Queen. 

At a Concert given recently in a town in the Midland 
Counties, the choir, under the direction of an American, 
sang “ Lead, Kindly Light ” as an encore of ‘‘ The house 
that Jack built.” 

M. Gounop is engaged upon a new oratorio, upon the 
theme of Saint Francois d’Assise, who founded the order 
of Franciscan or Grey Friars in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. - i 

M. AND MADAME DE PACHMANN will shortly return to 
London from the Continent, and remain in England 
until their visit to America. Everyone will sympathise 
with them in the loss of their little son, when only a fort. 
night old. 

Tue celebrated organs manufactured by Messrs. 
Carpenter and Co., and unti] lately known by the name 
of the “ Carpenter,’ are now called the “ Clarabella.” 
The alteration has been adopted to protect the numerous 
improvements, and Mr. Mathews is, we understand, the 
sole manager and agent for them in Europe. 


Signor ArpiT1, while walking the streets of Phila- 
delphia, a short time ago, heard his famous waltz, “ II 
Bacio,” being slowly murdered by a decrepit organ- 
grinder down a side turning. Stung to the quick, the 
impulsive conductor seized the handle of the instrument 
of torture and ground out his melody to his own satisfac- 
tion. The bystanders looked upon him as a lunatic, and 
told him so with the most engaging frankness. 





“Yes, Madame,” said the professor, ‘‘ Your daughter 
makes undoubted progress. A month ago she was always 
two or three notes behind—now she is always two or three 
notes in advance.” 


THE Sherborne School Musical Society gave an excellent 
Concert on the 6th ultimo. The society is made up of past 
and present scholars and has a permanent orchestra. Such 
movements should be encouraged. 


CoLONEL MAPLEsoN, senior, will sail from New Yorkon 
May 2nd, followed by the bulk of his company a week 
later. The season at Covent Garden will begin on June 
8th, and will last for six or perhaps seven weeks. 

TuHE following are the monthly salaries of the leading 
artists of the Paris Grand Opera :— Madame Krauls, 15,000 
francs; Mdlle. Isaac, 8,000 francs; Mdlle. Richard, 6,500 
francs; Mdlle. Dufranc, 4,400 francs ; M. Lasales, 13,500 
francs; and M. Solomon, 6,500 francs. 

Mr. AMBROSE AuSTIN’s annual Concert will take place 
at the Royal Albert Hall, Saturday, May 16th, 1885, at 
three o’clock. Artists: Madame Albani, Madame Trebelli, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley. Violin: Senor Sarasate, 
Orchestra and Chorus of 300 performers. Conductor: Mr, 
W. G. Cusins. At the Pianoforte: Mr. Sidney Naylor. 


Mr. Povuain is evidently not one of the latter-day 
musical saints. Referring to the Wagnerites in a recent 
number of the Ménestrel, he said: “‘ They alone are right; 
they alone have any sense ; only they know what is truth, 
No discussion with them is possible ; they will not suffer 
even the appearance of contradiction, and shrug their 
shoulders with disdainful commiseration of the unfortunate 
imbecile who risks the shadow of an objection.” 


THE performances of the Handel Festival will take 
place on Friday, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, June 
1gth, 22nd, 24th and 26th. The solo vocalists engaged are 
Mesdames Albani, Annie Marriott, Clara Suter, Valleria, 
Patey, and Trebelli; Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Maas, Santley, 
Barrington Foote, King, Bridson and Foli. The organists 
will be Mr. W. T. Best and Mr. A. T. Eyre, and the 
orchestra and chorus, numbering four thousand, will be 
under the direction of Mr. August Manns. 


Tom Cooke, a well-known musician of the last genera- 
tion, was summoned as a witness in a trial for alleged 
piracy of an arrangement of “ The old English Gentle- 
man,” and was cross-examined by Sir James Scarlett, the 
famous counsel. ‘“ Now, Sir,” said Sir James, ‘“ You 
described the two melodies as the same but yet different. 
What do you mean by that ?”” Cooke answered: “I said 
that the notes in the copies were alike, but with a 
different accent.” Sir James: ‘ What* is musical 
accent ?’’ Cooke: ‘‘My terms are a guinea a lesson, 
Sir.” (Loud laughter.) Sir James: ‘“ Never mind your 
terms, Sir. I ask you what are musical accents. Can 
you see them?” Cooke: “No.” Sir James: “Can you 
feel them?” Cooke: ‘A musician can.” (Great 
laugfiter.) Sir James, hotly: ‘* Now pray, Sir, don’t beat 
about the bush, but tell his lordship and the jury, who are 
supposed to know nothing about music, the meaning of 
what you callaccent.” Cooke: “ Accent in music is stress 
laid on a particular note, as you would lay stress ona 
particular word for the purpose of being better understood. 
If I were to say you are an ass, it rests on ass, but were I 
to say you are an ass, it rests on you, Sir James.” Sif 
James: “ You may stand down, Mr. Cooke.” 
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